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PARADOXES IN NATURAL REALISM 

r I "'HERE is a prevalent philosophic sentiment that the concept of 
-*- experience called natural realism is hopelessly paradoxical. 
Now a paradox, in philosophy, is an apparent self-contradiction 
which, if genuine, would disqualify the theory containing it. Its 
service is that of reminding us of the duty of consistency. This serv- 
ice, however, is not always beneficial, since it often happens that a 
mere appearance of contradiction, which might conceivably be re- 
moved by careful analysis, is taken as a warning of a philosophical 
impasse and diverts the wayfarer to some other direction ultimately 
quite as hopeless. What we need to learn in such cases is whether 
there is involved an affirmation and a denial of precisely the same 
character in precisely the same fact, for only this is a fundamental 
inconsistency. Inasmuch as natural realism stands closer to the 
uncritical "common-sense" view of experience than do other theories, 
it has a presumptive claim upon criticism ; the latter, before it turns 
to metaphysical interpretations farther removed from the ordinary 
view, is under obligation to ascertain whether the paradoxes which 
reflection unmistakably discloses in the realistic statement indicate 
inevitable self-contradiction. 1 

The special difficulties under consideration here are well intro- 
duced by Professor James's observation that "the whole philosophy 
of perception from Democritus's time downwards has been just one 

1 The easy identification of paradox and contradiction is well illustrated by 
the following recommendation of " the new realism " : " there are no other 
theories in the field that do not lead either to the paradoxes of subjective 
idealism or to the still greater paradoxes of psycho-physical dualism and paral- 
lelism." Professor Royce observes that " the paradox of this history [of 
realism] is that while the realistic metaphysic begins as the very voice of 
common sense, the more developed and thoroughgoing realistic systems show a 
character which has made realism, from the Sankhya, to Herbart, or to Herbert 
Spencer, the breeding place of a wholly marvelous race of metaphysical para- 
doxes " ("The World and the Individual," Vol. I., p. 109). He justly adds, 
however, that " the mere seeming of paradox is in itself no refutation of a 
philosophical doctrine" {I. c, p. 132). 
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long wrangle over the paradox that what is evidently one reality 
should be in two places at once, both in outer space and in a per- 
son's mind." 2 Elaborating the puzzle somewhat, natural realism 
asserts (1) that the real character of external objects is directly per- 
ceived, that their manifold qualities and ways of behavior are to a 
great extent as they seem to be, and are thus "independent" of 
knowledge; (2) that cognitive consciousness, which is a peculiarly 
experienced "stuff or quality of being," has a formal character of 
"objectivity" or "objectification"; and (3) that this formal ob- 
jectivity and the real object are both present in, and constitutive of, 
perceptive cognition. We have here, in the distinction between real 
object and formal objectivity, a ground of ambiguity and confusion 
which easily suggests logical inconsistency. The same object, it is 
critically alleged, is variously located in space, or in time, or in the 
physical and the mental realms, or partly here and partly there, and 
this amounts to a virtual affirmation and denial of any definite 
status. This paradoxical character in the account of perception 
given by natural realism underlies many a rejection of the latter, 
sometimes as the object of explicit criticism, oftener as the source of 
uncritical prejudice. Of the many motives which determine our 
epistemology it is one. 

The important problem thus raised is, then, primarily logical: 3 
Assuming the dualistic structure of experience, as described by 
natural realism, do our various assertions, if carefully understood, 
contradict each other? More concretely, does natural realism imply 
that the same object— thing, quality, or relation— is inconsistently 
located in different departments of reality? 

One phase of the difficulty is easily removed. "Whatever the 
precise meaning of our terms when we say that a perceived object 
is in the physical world and in consciousness, we do not mean that 
it is in two separate spots in the same real space. The "objective 
form" of consciousness is not located by natural realism in the 
brain or in real space at all. The dependence of consciousness upon 
the nervous system easily generates the misconception that the 
former is spatially separated from its real object; but, strictly speak- 

2 This Journal, Vol. I., p. 481. 

3 With the more distinctly empirical aspect of the problem, namely, the 
question whether consciousness, as traditionally denned, really exists, this dis- 
cussion is not concerned. It is astonishing, however, to note the ease with 
which a conception resting upon a multitude of supposed empirical facts, 
gradually organized through centuries of tedious reflection, and possessing a 
wealth of descriptive terminology, is frequently rejected. The opinion that the 
traditional matter-mind distinction is an " artifact," and the parentage of 
illegitimate puzzles, will hardly be established without a more careful account 
of such experiences as memories, dreams, illusions, ideals, etc., than has yet 
appeared. 
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ing, the object is neither outside nor inside the conscious perception 
in a spatial sense. The confusion of "spatially external to the or- 
ganism" with "spatially external to consciousness" belongs in the 
category of those underlying prejudices which warp criticism. It is 
insufficient to say, against this, that the supposition of a non-spatial 
consciousness is meaningless. For at this point the question be- 
comes empirical: Do the alleged facts of "consciousness as such" 
appear in real space? and with this question we are not concerned, 
any more than with the question "how" can a spaceless state of 
mind know a spatial fact. The point to be observed here is that the 
paradox of objectivity as a form of consciousness perceiving a real 
object does not imply the contradiction of locating that object in two 
different places. 

The paradox remains, however, for, although perception and ob- 
ject are not spatially separate, we nevertheless seem to locate the 
same fact in two orders at once, i. e., in the physical world and in 
the stream of consciousness. And this, it is declared, is a virtual 
contradiction. The reply is that if we are careful in our statement 
we do not identify the perceived fact and the perceiving fact, the 
object and our perception of it. We do not say or imply that the 
same bit of reality is both a mental process and a physical fact, un- 
less by "bit of reality" we expressly mean the complete cognitive 
experience as including both. Reflectively, we explicitly distin- 
guish between the psychical process and the thing perceived. Prag- 
matically interchangeable the two are indeed; we use the thing and 
our perception of it together, and for the most part need no dis- 
tinction between them. But if our practise fails in any important 
particular we promptly acknowledge that our experience had a 
dualistic structure, as when, for example, in crossing a street at 
night one steps on an apparent flagstone and finds it a puddle. In 
such cases reflection instinctively divides the experience into its 
constituents, the truly known fact and the wrong supposition. Ac- 
cordingly, if the dualistic statement of experience is reasonably 
guarded in its terminology against the facile ambiguities of lan- 
guage (e. g., "objective"), it can not rightly be criticized for posit- 
ing the same fact in two orders of reality at once. 

It must be acknowledged that the superficial seeming of paradox, 
as the first fruits of reflection upon dualistic realism, is unavoidable. 
Just so the hydrostatic paradox retains its oddity in spite of scientific 
explanation, though this feeling of oddity is understood to be ration- 
ally worthless. In our epistemology, if we say that objectivity is a 
form of consciousness, and that consciousness may even on occasion, 
or to some extent, ' ' constitute its own objects, ' ' it seems superfluous 
to the degree of actual inconsistency to assert the independent 
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existence of real objects. Object and objeetification, not ordinarily 
discriminated at all, yet declared radically different in theory, seem 
paradoxically numerous. The instinct of philosophical parsimony 
encourages search for some simpler statement. This search, more- 
over, makes not only for idealism, but also, as frequently appears, 
for such a modification of realism as will successfully avoid the 
troublesome dualistic character. The tentative theories called 
"radical empiricism," "relational realism," "pan-objectivism," and 
"substitutionalism, " all exhibit this motive. Some continue to say 
that the facts of experience ultimately require the dualistic descrip- 
tion, but this is not the point at issue; the latter is the question 
whether, as is often alleged, the dualistic description is inconsistent. 
Does the assertion of the independent reality of the object contradict 
the assertion of the formal objectivity of consciousness? Some 
specific charges of such inconsistency we have to consider. 4 

A. The use of the phrase "independent of cognition" in char- 
acterizing the real object brings to mind a familiar class of criti- 
cisms, the prototype of which is ancient. 5 Of these the keenest, as 

4 Some of the criticisms of natural realism find inconsistencies among the 
various qualities attributed to the independent object rather than between the 
independence of the object and the forms of cognition. A recent illustration is 
the argument that " matter is a realm of aspects and these aspects, congenial 
enough in succession and alternation, will not fit together to form in one total 
a coherent world. The desk as a light brown total or unit, the desk as a com- 
plex combination of drawers and compartments, the desk as a wilderness of 
woody fiber, the desk, if you will, as a host of ordered molecules or atoms, are 
different desks, and will in no wise go together. . . . The incompatibility is 
logical. A continuous polished brown surface is not a fibrous or a granulated 
surface " (Dr. D. S. Miller, in " Essays Philosophical and Psychological," 
pp. 256, 257 ) . But why must we accept qualitative difference as equivalent to 
logical incompatibility? And why are two experienced qualities of the "same" 
object, logically incompatible at the same time, less logically incompatible if 
they occur in succession 1 Of course to most people any seeming inconsistency, 
e. g., " smooth " and " granular," only offers a problem for critical qualification 
and correction. 

In this connection I should mention the serious difficulty presented by 
Professor Strong, namely, that natural realism involves a discrepancy between 
the real and the apparent temporal location of the object (this Journal, 
Vol. I., p. 521; "Essays Philosophical and Psychological," pp. 173, 174). 
I have discussed this point, under the title " The Time Paradox in Perception," 
in this Journal, Vol. VI., pp. 145-149. 

5 1 refer, of course, to the notion that the object is " dependent " on con- 
sciousness in that we have no access to it except in perceptual or conceptual 
experience. The idealistic force of this originally lay in its imputation of 
paradox to the realistic statement. To exhibit this paradox as an unmistakable 
contradiction is the conscientious effort of some critics; but usually the con- 
tradiction is presumed genuine. Note, for example, Mr. Joachim's insinuation 
that there is something irreconcilable in saying that " the same greenness . . . 
is both in itself and also in relation to something else" ("The Nature of 
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well as one of the most elaborate, is perhaps Professor Royce 's discus- 
sion of ' ' Independent Beings. ' ' 6 Let us observe the line of argument 
by which the character of independence is resolved into ' ' meaning. ' ' 
After showing that absolute independence between object and con- 
sciousness is self-contradictory, since it negates the cognitive rela- 
tion itself, Professor Royce tells us that any assertion of partial or 
relative independence involves the same logical fault. He says : "If 
the real were wholly independent of knowledge it would be self- 
contradictory. Well, just so, if any part of the reality, if any 
division of it, if any group of substances or characters in it, were in 
entire independence of knowledge, or were the same whether known 
by anybody or not, all our former analyses would apply to just that 
portion of the universe. ... If no reality can have entirely inde- 
pendent being, no part of reality can win such being. ' ' 7 Now it is de- 
cidedly to the advantage of the realist to inquire closely just what 
this argument proves. A significant feature of it is its implied con- 
fusion of "relative independence" with "entire independence of 
part. ' ' But the former is by no means disproved by the logic which 
demolishes the latter. If it were, we might successfully argue that 
because it is self-contradictory to say that two things are absolutely 
alike, therefore we can not say without logical inconsistency that 
they are partially or relatively alike. But as likeness and unlikeness 
are real correlative characters, present in widely varying degrees, 
we may entertain the suspicion that a large measure of relative 
independence belongs to some realities. This suspicion is reenforced 
by observing Professor Royce 's own conclusions. He continues: 
"No, the real must be through and through, to its very last quality, 
to its very inmost core, such as to be fitted to be known. . . . Inde- 
pendently of this essential relation to knowledge, being is indefinable. 
It is there as that which, if known, is found giving to ideas their 
validity, as that to which ideas ought to correspond, and as that 
whose essential relation to ideas is that it is their model. ... To be 

Truth," p. 42). On this ground, apparently, one could not say that a book is 
at the same time a book and a part of a library or the property of its owner. 
Compare the passage between Professors Strong and McGilvary on this point. 
" ' The realist will surely be kind enough to admit that if we see the independent 
red, then that red is both in and out of consciousness at the same time.' The 
realist, even at the risk of seeming unaccommodating, refuses to admit that 
the real red he is contending for is both in and out of consciousness at the 
same time and in the same sense" (this Jouknal, Vol. IV., pp. 455, 456). 
The question whether " to be " means by essential implication " to be experi- 
enced," or " to experience," or neither, can not, I suppose, be finally settled by 
argument, but it is to be hoped that the use of verbal inconsistencies for pur- 
poses of philosophic criticism will diminish. 

' " The World and the Individual," Lecture III., also pp. 195-202. 

7 Loc. tit., p. 201. 
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real now means, primarily, to be valid, to be true, to be in essence 
the standard for ideas." It is to be noted, however, that while these 
conclusions lead us along a smooth rhetorical road to "critical 
rationalism," and so toward Professor Royce's magnificent idealism, 
all that is strictly proved is that the real is essentially "fitted to be 
known," a proposition with which the natural realist may readily 
agree. When the subtle transition is made from "reality" as "that 
to which ideas ought to correspond" to "reality" as the "model" 
for ideas, or from "that which, if known, is found giving to ideas 
their validity" to "validity" itself, the ideality of the real is sur- 
reptitiously imported into the terms. Strictly speaking, the rela- 
tive independence of knowledge, attributed to the object by natural 
realism, remains unresolved into, or displaced by, cognitive relations. 
But what is meant by "relative" dependence and independence? 
Certainly nothing esoteric and mysterious. In the kind of fact over 
which dispute arises relative dependence means simply that the 
character of being knowable implies knowledge generically, and 
implies actual knowledge conditionally; i. e., under theoretically 
conceivable conditions, and only under these, could the fact become 
known. Properly analyzed, it signifies only that the universe is of 
such a nature that if certain appropriate changes were to occur, 
actual cognition of any and every fact would ensue. In this sense 
all facts are through and through dependent on mind; one aspect 
of their nature, namely, their " knowableness " is correlative with 
consciousness, and thus qualifies the absolute independence some- 
times attributed to them. But such dependence is far from negating 
all independence whatsoever. As well might w T e say that because the 
likeness of two things negates absolute unlikeness, therefore it negates 
any and all unlikeness. The philosophical process of molding this 
dependence, or possible objectivity, into ontological idealism is justi- 
fied neither by analysis of cognition nor by obscurity in the idea of 
possibility. It must be acknowledged, on the other hand, that the 
independence of a fact, or its being "as" the mind might experience 
it and whether or not the mind does experience it, is irreducible. 
But to ask what this "being" is, with the presupposition that it is 
anything but what we find it to be, i. e., in ordinary critical experi- 
ence, is an initial error. The independence of the real means what- 
ever non-mental character we critically discover in it. The proposi- 
tion that all "experienced" characters are "experience," and that 
facts not experienced by us, e. g., ultra-microscopic and ultra-tele- 
scopic facts, must be some experience, remains what it always has 
been, namely, a philosophic assumption, speculatively proper but 
neither logically nor empirically intuitive. At least equally sound 
is the assumption that consciousness is of self and of things which 
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are not self, that appearances are for the most part realities, and 
that what we consciously find is found relatively independent of 
consciousness. 8 

The degree of dependence and independence, i. e., the relative 
importance of these characters, varies greatly. In the case of 
undiscovered and unsought facts (a mass in comparison with which 
human knowledge is infinitesimal) the independence is supreme. 
Dependent, indeed, such facts are, in the sense of being theoretically 
knowable; and our very acknowledgment of their reality is, if you 
please, a vague kind of experience of them. But that such know- 
ableness or such experience impairs the independence attributed to 
facts by the natural realist is as untrue as the supposed implication 
of absolute experience is logically fallacious. When, however, facts 
become necessary to advancing science or useful to civilization, their 
dependence assumes importance, they are merged in and transcended 
by experience. The bacillus which is relentlessly sought in un- 
counted cross sections of tissue is not properly regarded as "essen- 
tially" independent of the search; a very real aspect of it is de- 
pendent on human purposes. 8 Still other kinds of fact, e. g., ethical 
and esthetic relations, are well-nigh meaningless except as expressed 
in terms of consciousness. Something of this varying dependence 
and independence, which we find in our metaphysical "type phe- 
nomena" must be preserved in our final view of reality, and when 
this is clearly seen the apparent distinction between realism and 
idealism tends to become blurred. 

8 It is interesting to compare with the idealistic treatment of " independ- 
ence " Professor Dewey's answer to the question how the reality of past stages 
of the universe can be assimilated to the pragmatic definition of reality. He 
says of the remotely past situation, " It is a situation of which, by scientific 
warrant, it always is to be said that it is on its way to the present situation, 
that is to 'experience,' and that this way is its own way. ... So viewed, the 
question for philosophy reduces itself to this: What is the better index, for 
philosophy, of reality: its earlier or its later form? The question answers 
itself: the property or quality of transition-towards, change-in-the-direction-of, 
which is, to say the least, as objectively real as anything else, can not be 
included in the statement of reality qua earlier, but is only apprehended or 
realized in experience" (this Journal, Vol. III., pp. 253, 255). One may 
accept this and still believe in the relative independence of the earlier situation, 
in the sense that this situation was real, though scientifically historical experi- 
ence of it had not yet appeared. One of the very motives which makes the 
pragmatist disagree with idealism, namely, his sense of the reality of the part, 
points toward acknowledgment of the reality of the ante-conscious parts of the 
universal process. 

"One of the classic errors of realism is its supposition that the exclusively 
" essential " character of reality is independence. This may or may not be so. 
When a fact is unknown, it is indeed essentially independent of consciousness, 
but when it is known its dependence is equally essential. The use of the term 
in any other than this functional sense is apt to prove a philosophic nuisance. 
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To return to our main theme, the paradox of natural realism 
which appears in its assertion of both dependence and independence 
between object and consciousness, is not equivalent to self-contra- 
diction. The kind of dependence, and of independence, are de- 
scribable in terms which perhaps can not be further simplified, but 
which are as intelligible as any we possess, and which can not be 
exhibited as mysterious or inconsistent without (to borrow a phrase 
from Professor James) "abusing the philosopher's privilege of being 
puzzle-headed. ' ' 

B. Paradox appears also in the characters of consciousness called 
"content," "imagery," "awareness," and "meaning." The diffi- 
culty, concisely stated, is that we can not distinguish any "aware- 
ness" or "meaning" by itself, and if we identify these with "con- 
tent," the latter must be admitted as "objective" in a way which 
either resurrects the "representative theory" or abolishes conscious- 
ness altogether. Much recent discussion has turned on this point, 
the full consideration of which is impossible here since the psycho- 
logical questions involved are numerous and far-reaching. A ten- 
able position may, however, be stated on the basis of natural realism 
as follows: "Content," "imagery," "awareness," and "meaning" 
are different names for the same fact, state, or process of conscious- 
ness; no constitutional differences exist corresponding to the variety 
of terms. "Content" and "imagery" are primarily structural in 
significance, "awareness" and "meaning" primarily functional. 
But the fact is the same fact; the "content" is the "awareness" 
and the "meaning." Whether the awareness, in any given case, is 
correct or illusory, the meaning true or false, is a further question, 
irrelevant to the one particularly at issue. For our question, it 
should be remembered, is whether or not consciousness, objective in 
form and describable both as content and meaning, imagery and 
awareness, may not consistently be regarded as knowing a real object 
to which it corresponds. The illusoriness of some apparent aware- 
ness does not destroy the genuinness of other awareness; on the 
other hand it is only in contrast with the latter that the former is 
"illusory." If we stick persistently to the assertion that "content" 
is "meaning," and that as such it may know facts to which it psycho- 
logically corresponds, the proposition may be paradoxical, but it is 
not self-contradictory. The difficulties alleged are an elaborate and 
technical way of stating the objection already considered, viz., that 
the object is inconsistently located in two orders at once, but it has 
no superior logical cogency. 

A page of correspondence illustrates this point so clearly that it 
is worth quoting with bracketed comments. A clear-minded friend 
writes, "You suggest that the quality of the object is identical with 
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the perceived quality, but is numerically distinct from the percep- 
tion-quality. My difficulty here is that this states the problem, not 
the solution. [The natural realist would say rather that this is the 
best statement of the facts ; the ' ' problem ' ' may be artificial, or may 
be insoluble.] The perception-quality is different from the quality 
of the object ; it is my way of seeing the latter. But the perception- 
quality is itself object, on this view of consciousness, and so ... we 
have the old dualism emerging in a different place, viz., between the 
object which is perception-quality and the quality of the object. I 
can't see any essential difference between this dualism and that of 
Locke. [The trouble here is indeed precisely the same as in the case 
of Locke's dualism, namely, in the assumption that the perception- 
quality is itself "object." Locke's theory virtually included two 
kinds of "object" while officially recognizing only one, e. g., in the 
definition of knowledge as the perception of agreement and disagree- 
ment between ideas. If the distinction between real object and 
formal objectivity is maintained from the start the traditional diffi- 
culties disappear. This is half acknowledged in the next sentence.] 
To be sure, it can be urged that the perception-quality is my way of 
seeing the quality of the physical object. But the 'how' of it con- 
stitutes the difficulty. [Not unless the "how" implies a contradic- 
tion.] To my mind the perception-quality will not bear analysis. 
If the perception is of a blue, it will hardly do to say that the per- 
ception-quality signifies a blue perception. [Why not, provided we 
do not confuse this adjectival use of ' ' blue ' ' with the quality of the 
sky or silk itself? Again the problem runs back to the primary 
distinction between the mental and the physical.] And if not that, 
I can't ascertain what is meant. The consciousness involved has no 
quality, it is plain awareness and is the same everywhere. Distinc- 
tions all belong to objects or contents. How would you get the con- 
cept of consciousness to mean more than this, without making con- 
sciousness constitute its own object? And of course if we do the 
latter, we have the original dualism on our hands." [The validity 
of this dilemma depends upon the implied disjunction: Either con- 
sciousness is pure awareness or it constitutes its own objects. If, 
however, we admit the distinction between real object and formal 
objectification, our dualism is not open to the traditional objections. 
The concept of consciousness would retain all the heterogeneous con- 
tent which psychology ordinarily attributes to it, and this content 
could properly be regarded as more or less correctly aware of real 
objects.] 

This matter may be restated in the form of certain suggestions 
about terminology, suggestions which have force whether or not we 
are inclined toward natural realism. First, it is certainly desirable 
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that the use of " content" as identical with "physical fact," or 
"thing known," should be abandoned. Neither the etymology nor 
the history of the term unambiguously recommends this usage, and 
it persistently creates misunderstanding. The word is bound to have 
a psychical significance, and, if we allow it a physical significance as 
well, the ambiguity will remain a nuisance. Furthermore, if "con- 
tent" be regarded as equivalent to known physical fact, "conscious- 
ness" tends to become limited simply to "awareness," homogeneous 
for all cognition. The natural outcome is the view of awareness as 
"relational" (i. e., between the physical fact and the nervous organ- 
ism) and thereby we altogether lose "consciousness" in the tradi- 
tional sense. At present there is insufficient evidence for such a step. 
"Consciousness as such" with its "content" should be regarded as 
firmly established in our philosophical vocabulary. Secondly, the use 
of "object" as denoting a phase, or part, or content of finite con- 
sciousness needs to be corrected. To say that the subject-object dis- 
tinction falls within consciousness, if this implies that consciousness 
creates its objects, is, of course, not universally and unequivocally 
true, and, as we must acknowledge the distinction between real and 
spurious objects, we would do wisely to restrict the term to the 
former. In cases where consciousness is said to "constitute its own 
objects," e. g., dreams, fancies, memories, and illusions, we should 
take care, if we retain the term, so to qualify it that it will unam- 
biguously indicate mental facts. In the opinion of the writer, how- 
ever, this usage of "object" with the exclusively psychical conno- 
tation is as unnecessary as it is common. "Projection" would serve 
every purpose, and ite use would avoid a great deal of exasperating 
ambiguity, as well as the hoary fallacy that the object of conscious- 
ness is a state of consciousness. The apparent reality of such 
"projections" in the moment of experience, e. g., in dreams and 
illusions, is not sufficient justification for calling them "objects." 
They can not escape being regarded as "subjective" facts. Thirdly, 
if this corrected usage were observed, it would be possible psycho- 
logically to identify "subject" with consciousness, and to describe 
conscious subjectivity as psychology empirically describes self-con- 
sciousness. Instead of being a "logical presupposition," or the 
philosophical "rumor of a disappearing soul," the "I" of selfhood 
could have its unity of facts properly exhibited— for example in the 
structure and function of "purpose"— and would thereby gain some- 
thing like scientific status. 10 

10 No better illustration of the terminological difficulties under which we 
are laboring could be found than appears in the symposium on " The Nature 
of Mental Activity " in " The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society " for 
1907-1908. For example, Professor Alexander observes: "Now what makes one 
thought-process different from another is, I find, nothing but this difference of 
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C. But even though terms were used in the way here suggested, 
we would still find ourselves confronted by what is perhaps the most 
acute form of the paradox, namely, the statement that in part the 
psychic process of cognition truly knows ("reaches," "grasps," or 
"reveals") its object, and in part is merely subjective, or, in the 
terminology indicated above, mere projection. The flood of dis- 
agreement with such statement crystallizes in the pointed criticism 
that we are unable to discriminate introspectively between these two 
parts of the process, and that to assert a mysterious cognitive power 
in the percept while we also expressly deny that it is truly cognitive 
after all, is remarkably like a contradiction. In reply, it may be 
said, first, that our failure to discriminate at the moment between 
the true and the false features of the process is not at all a refuta- 
tion of such a duplex character as shown by reflection. It is utterly 
unfounded to assume that an immediate criterion of truth and error 
must exist in the state of consciousness itself. On the other hand, it 

mental direction. It is not the object or content of the thought. ... I have no 
doubt that the thing called my consciousness exists, and that it is mental 
activity. But it is not different in quality according as I am conscious of blue, 
or green, or the sun, or the Pythagorean theorem. . . . All these things are dif- 
ferent according as they are color, or figure, or the like, but my consciousness 
is one and the same thing working only in different directions" (pp. 220, 221). 
With this compare Professor Read's remark that " Object and subject stand for 
a distinction within consciousness. ... To say that the sky is consciousness is 
a paradox; but to say that the sky as known is not consciousness is a contra- 
diction. Now what is the sky except as it is known? Any object directly 
known ... I call either a phenomenon or a representation" (p. 236). "Phe- 
nomena and representations, I say, are contents of consciousness" (p. 255). 
Of course the detachment of these quotations from their context accentuates 
their uncertainty of meaning, but that the uncertainty is genuinely there is 
shown only too clearly by Professor Ward's and Professor Stout's criticisms 
(e. g., p. 244). Natural realism is justified in asserting (1) that the identifica- 
tion of " object " with " psychical phenomenon " inevitably leads to confusion, 
since linguistic usage inevitably identifies objects with real things which are 
certainly not psychical phenomena in the familiar psychological use of the 
term; and (2) the identification of "content" with "real things" can not 
prevent the surreptitious restoration of " content " to consciousness in the 
sense of qualitative constituency, since the term has good standing as a psy- 
chologically descriptive word. 

Professor Taylor deprecates the confusion " caused in philosophical dis- 
cussion by the unscholarly use of the epistemological term 'object' (which 
properly signifies 'object of cognition') instead of the more familiar 'thing' 
to denote the constituent elements of our environment as it is actually experi- 
enced in practical life. . . . For practical life the essential character of the 
environment is not merely that it is ' presented,' but that it interacts with our 
own purposive activity; it thus consists not of 'objects,' but of 'things'" 
("Elements of Metaphysics," p. 45, note). To the writer this confusion seems 
infinitesimal in comparison with that which the history of philosophy abun- 
dantly shows to have followed from efforts to identify "object" with "psy- 
chical fact." 
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is quite as proper to regard truth and falsity as belonging irreducibly 
to the mental state as it is to accept likeness and difference as irre- 
ducible characters of faets. Secondly, there is no contradiction in 
the statement unless it both affirms and denies truth to belong to the 
percept in the same part or aspect. This, if we speak precisely, we 
are careful not to do. Puzzling, indeed, the assertions of natural 
realism may be, for the facts themselves are puzzling and no theoret- 
ical statement can wholly avoid reflecting this character, but self- 
contradictory they are not. 

Natural realism is weak in that it over-emphasizes the perceptive 
aspects of cognition and fails to do justice to the conceptual, sym- 
bolic, functional, purposive, emotional, and volitional aspects. It 
has a static rather than a dynamic character; it asks "What is the 
constitution of this experience?" rather than "Why does such a 
process occur?" 11 It wisely sees, however, that certain acknowl- 
edgments about perception are fundamental in a theory of knowl- 
edge, and that these are much too easily ignored or slurred over by 
other theories. Whether it can do justice to the larger aspects of 
cognitive experience is a far-reaching problem. But in order to 
preserve its philosophic integrity it need not pretend to be more than 
a partial account, a foothold for further progress. What it properly 
asserts is that, as a careful statement of a universal naive belief, it 
is empirically satisfactory and logically self-consistent. However 
commonplace and unesthetic it may be, however unsatisfactory to 
those who desire the "ultimate meaning of things," in the tradi- 
tional metaphysical sense, it is not rightly accused of self-contra- 
diction. Bernard C. Ewer. 

Northwestern University. 

11 Hoffding declares " The static notion of truth must everywhere give way 
to the dynamic" ("The Problems of Philosophy," p. 84). This antithesis, 
like so many others in philosophy, seems to imply the mutual exclusiveness and 
incompatibility of its terms. But is there reason, except in the form of mere 
verbal suggestion, why truth should not be both static and dynamic? In gen- 
eral, static aspects are as genuine as dynamic aspects, and this is presumably 
as true in epistemology as in physical science. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the current tendency to state problems and solutions in dynamic terms escapes 
the old difficulties. The latter may be temporarily obscured in the fog of new 
ideas and new terms, but when clearness comes they reappear. It should be 
regarded as the virtue rather than the vice of realism not to have lost sight of 
the structural features of cognition. 



